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PROFILE:  Dr.  Dunlap 

Few  students  realize  that  there  is  much  more  involved  in  being  a  professor 
than  presenting  lectures,  administering  exams,  and  supervising  labs.  Some  in- 
structors are  both  teachers  and  active  scientists.  Such  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Dunlap, 
chairman  of  the  biology  department  at  Fitchburg  State.  Dr.  Dunlap  was  raised 
in  Maine  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English  from  Bates  College  in 
1923.  At  that  time  a  B.A.  in  sciences  was  not  allowed;  however  he  majored  in 
zoology. 

Dr.  Dunlap  attended  graduate  school  at  Yale  for  four  years.  He  received  his 
Masters  of  science  in  1927  and  a  P.H.D.  in  botany  in  1929.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  graduate  work  (1927-1929),  Dr.  Dunlap  held  the  title  of  instructor  in 
forest  pathology,  dealing  with  diseases  of  forest  trees  and  the  prevention  of 
decay  in  lumber. 

In  conjunction  with  his  work  with  fungi,  Dr.  Dunlap  has  written  many  articles. 
For  example,  his  observations  of  virus  diseases,  specifically  tobacco  mosaics, 
were  published  in  1926.  During  the  period  of  1929-1930  Dr.  Dunlap  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  whose  objective  was  to  continue  the  study  of 
physiological  effects  of  diseases  on  plants.  These  studies  were  carried  out 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  One  of  Dr.  Dunlap' s  colleagues  in  this  laboratory 
work  was  Professor  B.M.  Duggar,  who  later  went  to  a  drug  house  and  was  a 
member  of  the  team  that  discovered  aureomycin,  a  common  antibiotic  used  in 
medicine. 

After  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Dunlap  traveled  to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  in 
New  Haven,  working  with  plant  diseases  once  again.  As  assistant  mycologist, 
Dr.  Dunlap  was  concerned  with  diseases  of  vegetable  crops.  During  his  eight  year 
stay  at  New  Haven,  he  studied  methods  of  preventing  the  loss  of  young  seedlings 
before  they  fully  matured,  a  problem  caused  by  soil -inhabiting  fungi.  One  method 
of  prevention  used  was  growing  the  seedlings  in  sand,  which  is  sterile  and  does 
not  permit  the  fungi  to  grow.  Much  of  this  work  was  carried  out  in  greenhouses. 

Dr.  Dunlap' s  search  for  a  new  job  in  1938  sent  him  to  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station.  His  job  was  in  the  field  of  plant  pathology  and  physiology.  After  a  few 
years  at  Ttexas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  System,  there  was  a  re- 
organization of  the  school.  Research,  extention  and  teaching  were  put  into  one 
department  called  Physiology  and  Pathology.  The  major  concern  of  Dr.  Dunlap' s 
studies  was  cotton  root  rot.  Because  of  the  hot  and  dry  conditions  in  Texas,  many 
farmers  faced  the  problem  of  cotton  boles  dropping  off  before  maturation.  In- 
vestigations proved  that  light  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  shading  the  plants 
caused  the  boles  to  drop.  Dr.  Dunlap  and  his  fellow  researchers  attacked  the 
problem  from  several  angles.  Instead  of  spraying  the  plants  or  treating  the  seeds, 
they  recommended  rotation  of  crops.  It  was  found  that  some  varieties  of  cotton 
were  more  susceptible;  therefore  the  researchers  recommended  that  in  the  rainy, 
cloudy  areas  of  the  state,  the  more  resistant  varieties  should  be  grown.  The 
researchers  also  developed  an  occulant  after  working  in  the  laboratory  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Another  study  project  of  Dr.  Dunlap' s  during  the  twelve  years  he  spent  in 
Texas  was  that  of  2,4-D.  A  very  potent  chemical,  2,4-D  is  a  weed-killing  agent 
that  does  not  last  in  the  soil  but  is  carried  for  miles  in  the  air.  Rice  growers 
applied  2,4-D  (by  airplane)  on  their  fields  to  kill  the  wide-leafed  weeds  growing 
simultaneously  with  the  rice  plants.  The  chemical  posed  a  problem  in  that  it 
affected  cotton  plants.  Studies  are  thusfar  inconclusive.  2,4-D  is  now  used  in 
Vietnam  as  a  deloliator.  Scientists  do  not  know  what  2,4-D  is  doing  to  the  vegetation 
around  the  areas  that  are  being  defoliated. 

Continued  on  Page  Three 


SPOTLIGHT:    Rich  Maiolo 


by  Susan   LaPalme 


The  word  apathy  has  been  used  a  lot 
around  the  campus  of  F.S.C.  this  year. 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  dismal  word 
does  not  apply;  we  can  see  it  almost 
everywhere  we  look.  And  it  is  a  dismal 
word,  it  means  lack  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  disinterest  and  indifference.  We 
can  find  apathy  without  really  looking 
but  we  also  can  find  involvement  very 
easily.  There  are  students  who  are  in- 
terested, who  do  get  involved,  who  care 
about  where  this  college  is  going,  who 
work  hard  for  improvements.  Because  of 
their  leadership  Fitchburg  State  College 
is  moving.  One  such  student  is  Rich 
Maiolo,  president  of  the  S.G.A. 


So  far  this  year  170  motions  have 
been  brought  before  S.G.A.  Under  Rich's 
guidance  the  meetings  have  been  orderly 
and  very  effective.  During  his  adminis- 
tration $1000  was  given  to  neighborhood 
youth  centers,  helping  them  to  continue 
their  work.  Fifteen  Black  Proposals  were 
also  brought  before  S.G.A.  Under  Rich's 
direction  a  pass-fail  grading  system  will 
probably  be  started  next  semester.  This 
means  that  one  course  each  semester, 
outside  of  the  courses  needed  for  a  major, 
will  be  marked  pass  or  fail.  Also  ten- 
tative for  next  year  is  that  no  student 
will  be  dropped  before  January  for  aca- 

Continued  on  Page  Three 


Nobody  knows  better  than  us  that  there  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  discontent  with  the 
"Cycle"  and  nobody  know  better  than  you  why  you're  unhappy.  So  do  your  thing 
on  the  short  questionnaire  below  and  maybe  we'll  all  be  happy.  If  and  when  you 
finish,  drop  it  in  the  "Cycle"  box  in  the  mail  room.  Many  thinks  to  you. 

1.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  stated  policy  of  the  newspaper?   Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  adequately  informed?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  newspaper  deals  too  much  with  opinion  instead  of  news? 

Yes  (J  No  () 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  literary  material  has  a  place  in  the  student  newspaper? 

Yes  (  )  No (  ) 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  newspaper  offers  a  true  picture-in-words  of  the  college 
community?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

6.  Are  you  content  with  the  feequency  of  publication?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  better  served  by  a  bi-weekly  newspaper  of 
the  same  size,  assuming  that  the  extra  time  would  help  to  alleviate  any 
short-comings  now  due  to  weekly  publication?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) 
Additional  comments: 


8. 


SENIORS:  After  graduation,  you  plan  to  enter  a 

(  )  teaching  position, 

(  )  non-teaching  position. 
FRESHMEN:  FSC  was  all  it  was  stacked  up  to  be  in  a 

( )  positive  sense, 

(  )  negative  sense. 
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Education  is  NOT  3 

50  Minute  Classes  a  Week 


We  all  read  the  complaints  about  teachers  who  are  "dull,  lazy,  repetitive, 
and  intellectually  un stimulating."  And  even  though  we  don't  always  hear  them, 
there  are  plenty  of  teachers  decrying  daily,  "Those  students  are  dull,  lazy, 
and  only  care  about  drinking  parties!" 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Without  exception,  everyone  can  think  of 
something  better  to  do  then  sitting  through  a  class  for  fifty  minutes  -  watching 
the  clock  and  wishing  the  teacher  would  disappear  or  at  least  be  quiet  enought 
so  that  he  would  not  disrupt  the  real  thinking  that  is  going  on  about  last  Friday 
night  or  this  Friday  night. 

We  complain  about  memorization:  "All  we  do  is  memorize  and  regurgitate 
facts  -  useless  and  boring!" 

We  complain  about  general  education  requirements:  "I'm  a  special  ed.  major- 
what  do  I  need  college  math  for!",  "I'm  an  I. A.  major  -  survey  of  Art  Forms??" 

We  complain  about  work;  "I  could  never  possibly  do  all  that  reading- so  I 
won't."  Lack  of  work,  "I  don't  believe  how  bored  I  am  this  week";  books,  "I'll 
never  read  this  book--it's  too  heavy,  too  boring,  etc."  and  lack  of  books;  "the 
library" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  four  years,  at  approximately  $1,000  a  year 
for  a  dorm  student,  is  spent  complaining .  And  much  of  it  is  justifiable  -  very 
much-  but  conditions  could  be  better. 

There   is   an  attitude  running  rampant  that  we  should  look  down  on  Fitchburg 
State  College,  because  it  has  a  low  tuition;  maybe  we  look  down  on  FSC  because 
we   are   here,   and  know   that  we  are  not  proud  to  say.  "I  go  to  Fitchburg  STATE 
College  -  no,  not  Pittsburgh,  Fitchburg." 

Many  of  our  regulations  are  intolerably  outdated;  many  courses  are  boring. 
But  ignoring  these  conditions  do  nothing  to  alleviate  them!  One  notable  circumstance 
in  our  favor  is  that  we  have  many  fine  teachers  and  interested  administrators 
on  this  campus  to  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  learning  -  but  we  have  to 
utilize  the  facilities  -  and  on  a  large  scale  basis. 

Trite  as  it  sounds,  learning  has  to  be  a  two  way  process-give  as  weel  as  take. 
We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  we  must  become  involved  in  our  classes- 
not  because  teachers  just  want  to  waste  time  -  but  because  they  realize  that  only 
student  participation  will  make  a  class  more  worthwhile.  If  you  are  involved, 
it  you  realize  the  practical  application  of  a  course,  then  the  memorization  will 
be  less  drudgery  and  more  the  aid  to  learning  that  it  is  intended  to  be.. And  at- 
tending classes  will  be  a  meaningful  exchange  of  knowledge. 

If  you  become  truly  interested  in  the  education  you  are  receiving  -  if  you  work 
for  it  instead  of  having  it  thrown  at  you-hit  or  miss-then  education  will  not  be 
three  50  minute  classes  a  week.  It  will  be,  rather,  an  integral  part  of  your  life, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  say,  with  conviction.  "I  never  let  my  schooling  interfere 
with  my  education!"  because  school,  life,  and  education  will  be  one  in  the  same. 

Help  Fitchburg  State  College  offer  you  a  decent  education. 

A  few  necessary  steps  to  make  your  education  more  than  just  three  50  minute 
classes  a  week: 

1.  If  you  think  a  class  is  boring,  say  so.  Teachers  should  realize  the  students 
opinion  about  the  course  he  is  teaching 

2.  Teachers  -  if  you  think  a  class  is  boring  or  ineffectual,  say  so.  Chances 

are  the   students   will  agree  and  improvements  could  probably  be  made 
very  easily. 

3.  Discuss  the  practical  application  of  all  your  courses,  as  a  class  unit, 
with  the  teacher  or  if  possible  department  head.  Understand  why  you  are 
studying  each  subject. 


Black:  A  Whiter  Shade  of  Pale 


For  years,  English  teachers  have  held  that  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  language.  They  have  vigorously  and  vehemently  fought  to  preserve 
distinctions  such  as  LIKE  and  AS,  SHALL  and  WILL,  MAY  and  CAN  and  virtually 
hundred  of  other  items  (  the  Tightness  o  which  there  is  no  universal  agree- 
ment among  teachers  or  writers).  Now  they  find  themselves  engaged  in  an  even 
more  serious  confrontation  over  what  they  should  teach  in  their  classrooms. 
They  find  themselves  on  the  front  lines  of  the  deepening  crises  of  the  racial 
problem.  This  became  vividly  clear  during  a  recent  institute  on  the  Teaching 
of  Standard  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  held  in  Albany,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  While  the  purpose  of 
meeting  purportedly  was  to  find  ways  of  doing  this  job  better  in  class-rooms 
throughout  the  nation,  it  quickly  became  evident  that  the  real  question  that  needed 
to  be  resolved,  and  resolved  before  it's  too  late,  is  whether  to  tamper  with  any 
group's  dialect  at  all.  Loud  and  angry  voices  were  raised  by  black  members  of 
the  institute  attacking  those  who  saw  it  their  obligation  to  impose  their  middle- 
class,  standard  English  patterns  on  the  black,  Puerto  Rican,  Indian,  and  Spanish 
children  in  their  classrooms.  Many  members  of  the  institute  saw  such  activity 
as  only  more  evidence  of  the  continued  intolerance  and  ignorance  of  white  Ame- 
ricans. 

Several  incidents  during  the  meeting  only  served  to  heighten  the  tension  that 
grew  greater  hour  by  hour.  At  one  point,  a  young  white  woman  presented  a  series 
of  slides  showing  her  work  with  black  families  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Her  aim 
was  to  teach  black  mother  how  to  fondle,  talk  to,  and  play  with  their  children 
in  an  effort  to  increase  intelligence  ratios,  as  such  activity  has  been  demon- 
strated to  better  the  intelligence  ratios  of  white  children.  This  young  teacher 
was  accompanied  by  the  black  mother  whose  children  appeared  in  the  slides. 
The  mother  answered  questions  asked  by  the  institute  members,  but  it  became 
clear  that  she  had  been  prompted  in  her  answers  and  that  she  was  unaware  of 
the  intrusion  into  her  way  of  life  that  this  experiment  demonstrated.  Again  the 
question  arose,  who  gave  white  Americans  the  right  to  impose  their  standards 
on  black  American? 

Tne  second  incident  involved  the  impassioned  plea  of  a  young  black  teacher  from 
•Vest  Virginia  who  elequently  described  what  had  happened  to  black  children 
in  that  state  when  schools  were  desegrated  several  years  ago.  Before  desegra- 
gation,  black  children  went  to  schools  where  they  had  black  teachers,  principals, 
and  administrators.  In  these  schools,  they  could  be  members  of  the  band,  take 
part  in  dramatics,  be  cheerleaders,  give  valedictory  addresses  at  graduation, 
become  class  officers.  After  desegragation,  they  were  bussed  as  much  as  thirty 
or  more  miles  a  day  to  schools  in  which  they  no  longer  could  do  any  of  these 
things.  Their  former  black  teachers  were  scattered  throughout  the  state  or  found 
themselves  without  jobs,  the  names  of  schools  were  changed  to  satisfy  local 
white  desires(FrederickDouglasSchoolbecameFairfieldSchool)and  many  schools 
were  left  unused  for  a  period  of  time  in  order  that  they  might  be  fumigated. 
The  young  black  woman  who  gave  this  picture  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
institute  to  address  themselves  to  the  real  questions  confronting  us  all.  She 
admitted  that  she  had  come  to  the  conference  looking  for  help,  but  that  the 
help  she  needed  was  in  changing  attituted,  the  attitudes  of  her  own  teachers, 
of  the  white  people  with  whom  she  work;  that  what  was  needed  and  needed  fast 
was  a  growth  in  tolerance  and  understanding  and  patience;  and  that  what  was 
not  needed  was  the  patronizing,  condescending,  better-than-thou  manner  which 
is  now  so  often  the  response. 

Students  at  this  college  who  will  ultimately  teach  English  had  better  think  about 
this  problem.  It's  not  going  to  go  away  if  we  ignore  it.  In  fact,  it's  going  to  become 
a  greater  and  greater  issue  for  not  only  blacks  but  for  disadvantaged  whites 
who  have  dialects  other  than  so-called  standard  English.  We  desperately  need 
to  study  this  question  in  courses  that  will  really  prepare  us  to  deal  with  the  issues 
in  our  classrooms.  We  need  to  study  dialects,  black  literature,  the  history  of  the 
black  in  America,  and  most  of  all  we  need  to  learn  tolerance  for  living  in  a  truly 
pluralistic  America  where  there  is  true  equality. 

R.S.Tapply 
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SPOTLIGHT        Continued  From  Page  One 


demic  reasons.  These  issues  are  before 
the  Faculty  Senate  now. 

Rich  is  also  President  of  the  Union 
of  Mass.  State  Colleges  which  makes  him 
spokesman  for  all  students  in  all  the 
state  colleges.  This  Union  coordinates 
student  views  to  the  state  legislature. 
He  is  on  the  Advisery  Commission 
to  the  Board  to  Trustees  which  gives 
students  a  direct  line  to  the  board. 
An  I. A.  major,  Rich  has  received  a 
federal  grant  to  continue  as  a  graduate 
student  at  Boston  University,  majoring  in 
guidance. 

« 

Involvement  is  a  beautiful  word.  It 
means  a  giving  of  yourself,  it  is  letting 
yourself  become  engrossed  in  something. 
Involvement  certainly  is  not  the  easiest 
way  out  but  it  is  the  only  way. 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
today  by  Kenneth  O'Donnell,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts: 

"I  noted  with  great  interest  the  re- 
quest by  Senate  President  Donahue  that 
a  referendum  be  placed  on  the  Novem- 
ber ballot  concerning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

"This  move  is  significant  because  it 
really  reflects  the  fact  that  the  concern 
and  dissent  of  our  private  citizens  can 
have  a  profound  effect  on  politicians  of 
both  parties. 

"In  1968,  when  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  placed  their  political  careers 
in  jeopardy  in  order  to  alter  the  course 
of  our  tragic  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  politicians  of  both  parties  were 
strangely  silent  or  openly  hostile. 


"Then-Governor  Volpe  and  Francis 
Sargent  from  this  state,  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Nixon  were  all  vocal  in  their  call  for 
unity  behind  the  policies  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. They  urged  those  of  us  who  tried 
to  change  those  policies  to  remain  si- 
lent. This,  they  said,  was  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  The  Democratic  leadership 
in  this  state  —  with  the  exception  of 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  --  urged  and 
exhorted  our  party  to  support  Lyndon 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam. 

"Senator  Donahue  himself  sought  to 
be  the  candidate  against  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy in  this  Commonwealth  as  the  pu- 
blic advocate  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  dis- 
astrous policies  in  Vietnam. 

"The  lesson  is  clear:  Those  of  us 
who  sought  to  change  the  policy  alone 
in  Chicago  in  1968  did  have  influence. 
And  the  people  —  young  and  middle- 
aged  and  old  --  who  vocally  urged  a 
change  upon  politicians  were  successful. 
"They  have  all  joined  us  now.  They 
supported  the  bill  before  the  legislature 
which  questions  our  involvement  in  this 
ugly  war.  Those  of  us  who  fought  alone 
welcome  the  assistance  and  support  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  hope 
that  all  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
will  join  him.     . 

"Tthe  message  is  clear.  Politicians 
do  heed  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
system  does  work,  and  on  this  day  -- 
itself  evidence  of  massive  concern  about 
this  tragic  conflict  —  we  should  all  be 
proud  that  there  has  been  given  new 
evidence  that  the  system  works. 

"My  message  and  my  hope  for  all 
who  participate  today  as  an  evidence 
of  concern  is:  Join  the  system;  work 
to  improve  it. 

"We  need  your  help;  we  seek  your 
help;  together  we  shall  prevail." 
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In  1950  Dr.  Dunlap  was  one  in  a  group  of  twenty-two  people  that  went  to  Korea 
to  estabhsh  the  Korean  Technical  Institute.  The  site  of  the  school  was  an  agri- 
culturay  district  outside  of  Seoul.   Unfortunately,   their   visit  was  a  short  one 
The   Korean  War  broke   out  two  days   after  they  arrived.  The  Army  evacuated 
the  group  to  Japan  for  a  month. 

While  Dr.  Dunlap  was  in  Korea,  his  wife  and  four  daughters  moved  to  Massa- 
chusetts, looking  for  a  farm.  When  he  returned,  the  Dunlaps  settled  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  Dracut.  The  farm  in  115  acres  with  a  20  to  30  cow  herd.  The  maintenance 
of  the  farm  was  largely  a  family  affair.  Mrs.  Dunlap  got  a  job  as  a  bacterio- 
logist at  the  Emerson  Hospital  in  Concord.  Their  eldest  child  Anne  graduated 
from  Radcliffe;  her  husband  is  an  associate  professor  of  biology  at  Bloomsburg 
State  College  in  Pennsylvania.  Linda  graduated  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Peggy  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke,  went  to  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  and  received  a  P.H.  D.  in  zoology. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
got  their  degrees  at  the  same  time  and  then  went  to  Australia  on  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  grant.  During  their  one  and  a  half  years  in  Australia,  the  Piankas 
studied  ecological  conditions  in  the  desert.  Sara  Virginia  graduated  from  Bryn- 
marr,  majoring  in  English.  At  present  she  is  working  at  the  Harvard  Library 
and  will  receive  her  Masters  in  library  science  from  Simmons. 

About  10  years  ago,  farmers  were  faced  with  growing  financial  problems. 
The  cost  of  production  went  up  while  the  value  of  products  remained  static. 
Dr.  Dunlap  was  a  member  of  a  list  of  meritorious  people  desiring  part-time 
teaching  positions  compiled  by  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences. 
Having  been  approached  by  Fitchburg  State,  Dr.  Dunlap  joined  the  faculty  as 
an  associate  professor  in  the  fall  of  1967.  In  February  of  1968  he  became  chairman 
of  the  biology  department. 

Here  at  Fitchburg,  Dr.  Dunlap  has  experimented  with  the  effects  of  exhaust 
fumes  on  plants.  Using  green  algae  grown  in  a  water  culture,  preliminary  results 
have  shown  a  25%  reduction  in  the  fresh  weight  of  the  plants.  Exhaust  fumes 
collected  in  plastic  bags  were  placed  in  plastic  tents  covering  the  plants.  It 
was  found  that  those  algae  plants  that  were  exposed  to  the  exhaust  fumes  became 
more  abundant.This  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion; take  for  example  the  similar  problem  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  overrun  with 
algae.  According  to  Dr.  Dunlap,  carbon  dioxide  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  af- 
fecting tha  algae  in  such  a  manner.  Dr.  Dunlap  believes  that  if  we  can  cut  down 
on  the  number  of  internal  combustion  engines  on  the  road,  we  would  be  taking 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  that  of  reducing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air. 

Dr.  Dunlap's  relentless  dedication  to  his  work  is  truly  an  asset  to  Fitchburg 
State  both  to  those  who  work  closely  with  him  and  to  those  who  will  take  an 
example  from  the  man,  that  of  contributive  perseverence. 
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Worth  Reading 


Will  There  Be  an  End  to 
Transition? 


'Reformation  at  F.S.C" 


If  the  headline  above  were  to  appear  in  the  "Sentinel"  or  the  "Telegram," 
the  area's  normal  mode  of  complacency  would  almost  certainly  turn  to  cries 
of  fear  and  disgust  at  the  raucous  individuals  responsible  for  the  interruption 
of  the  normal  series  of  events  and  routines.  Tags  such  as  "instigators,"  "ra- 
dicals," and  "social  misfits"  would  replace  the  usual  one,  "students."  Peti- 
tions would  probably  be  given  priority  over  recipes  in  the  laundromat  and  back- 
yard grapevines.  Once  again,  the  "academic  community"  would  be  forced  to 
stand  apart  from  the  area  in  which  it  thrives,  the  most  conservative  assemblage 
of  individuals-off-the-track  since  the  Inquisition. 

Any  member  of  the  disgusting  minority  (sic)  is  inevitably  faced  with  the  question, 
what  are  these  people  afraid  of?  What,  to  them,  is  the  threat? 

Both  communities  share  a  common  goal:  peace  and  compatibility  on  both  a 
local  and  national  basis.  Both  communities  share,  to  the  extent  of  their  resources, 
the  expense  of  money  and  effort  necessary  to  attain  that  common  goal.  Both 
communities  contribute  in  a  search  for  worth  and  purpose  and  it  sometimes 
looks  as  if  it' s  a  contest  to  see  who  can  out-contribute  the  other.  This  is  why  any 
discussion  of  the  situation  must  be  of  a  bipartite  situation  with  Fitchburg  State 
College  on  one  side  and  the  community  on  the  other  side. 

The  blame  for  this  must  also  be  of  a  bipartite  nature.  Conservatism  is  out- 
dated and  detrimental  to  the  needs  of  all  concerned.  The  practice  of  alienation 
used  by  some  members  of  the  F.S.C.  community  negates  the  total  effort  of  those 
striving  for  acceptance  of  Fitchburg  State  by  the  surrounding  community. 

They  will  both  learn  in  time  that  cooperation  is  essential  to  growth  and  develope- 
ment.  Even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  identify  with  each  other's  needs  and 
desires,  they  will  learn  to  respect  their  ideals. 

It's  too  bad  that  that  isn't  the  case  now.  If  it  were,  the  "Cycle"  wouldn't  be 
infamous  and  the  desire  for  no  curfews  wouldn't  be  thought  of  as  an  "up-rising." 
Maybe  the  "Sentinel"  would  have  written  up  the  S. G.  A' s  donation  of  $1000 
rather  than  an  isolated  hissing  incident. 


Since  there  will  be  only  three  more  issues  of  the  "Cycle"  available  to  you 
during  this  school  year,  the  editorial  board  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  contribute  to  the  paper  either  by 
acting  as  reporters  or  club  correspondents.  Those  people  more  than  anyone 
have  helped  to  bring  your  newspaper  closer  to  what  every  school  desires  and 
needs---and  influential  and  responsible  voice  of  the  student  body,  a  paper  of  which 
each  one  of  you  can  be  proud. 
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'Biological  Conservation"  (David  W.  Ehrenfeld) 


If  you're  not  too  concerned  about  redwoods,  will  you  fight  for  the  blue  whale? 
A  problem  as  explosive  as  biological  conservation  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat. 
The  facts,  more  often  than  not,  are  lost  in  the  heat  of  emotional  debate.  There- 
fore, we  at  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  a  unique 
text  that's  called,  appropriately  enough,  BIOLOGICAL  CONSERVATION. 

Written  by  David  W.  Ehrenfeld,  it  treats  the  fate  of  communities  of  animals 
and  plants  and  of  individual  species  in  the  modern  world  in  an  authoritative, 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  manner.  His  argument  is  not  that  we  must 
"save  nature,"  but  rather  that  we  must  see  ourselves  as  part  of  nature  and  learn 
how  to  live  within  it  without  destroying  it.  Several  examples  of  how  this  thinking 
has  been  successfully  achieved  are  given.  Such  principal  topics  as  pollution  and 
pollution  control,  characteristics  of  endangered  species,  population  control, 
management  of  communities  and  species,  and  the  hazards  of  present  political, 
economic,  and  social  policies,  are  presented  in  a  lucid  and  concise  manner  which 
will  stimulate  and  hold  the  interest  of  any  concerned  reader. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  book  is  that  Professor  Ehrenfeld 
has  positive  suggestions  to  make  about  what  can  actually  be  done.  The  problems 
are  clearly  drawn  and  attainable  solutions  are  indicated.  And,  when  the  furor 
and  emotionalism  of  the  debate  ends,   that's  when  conservation  efforts  begin. 


'A  Radical's  Guide  to  Economic  Reality"  (Angus  Black) 


Angus  Black— Usually,  the  most  exciting  occurrence  in  economics  textbook 
publishing  is  that  you  know  who  might  be  printed  upside  down  in  his  forty-seventh 
revision.  Now,  fortunately,  there's  more  to  be  excited  about. 

A  radical's  guide  to  economic  reality  has  made  the  scene  and  economics  pub- 
lishing will  never  be  the  same  agin.  The  understanding  of  real  economic  theory 
is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  reading  the  book,  but  don't  let  that  stop  you  from 
picking  it  up.  Professor  Black  brings  his  message  home  with  such  timely  items 
as  the  California  Grape  Strike  and  the  economics  of  drugs  (not  the  aspirin  va- 
riety), told  in  some  of  the  most  pungent  --  and  funniest  —  language  never  to 
appear  in  a  dictionary.  It  shouldn't  stop  anyone,  either,  to  discover  that  his 
economics  aren't  all  that  radical.  Of  course,  if  you  get  your  jollies  from  The 
Thought  of  Chairman  Mao,  maybe  you'd  better  forget  it.  But  pick  up  a  copy 
anyway,  just  for  the  heck  of  it.  Thumb  through  Big  Business  or  Screw  the  Customer 
and  Full  Speed  Ahead.  Hop  over  a  couple  of  pages  to  Hope  for  Dope.  Then,  on 
to  Higher  Education  or  Robin  Hood  Freaks  Out.  If,  by  then,  you  aren't  interested 
enough  to  read  on  to  Why  Can't  I  be  a  Rainmaker,  Too?  (Chapter  14,)  perhaps 
you'd  really  be  happier  at  Peking  University  anyway.  But  since  you  may  have 
to  take  Eco  1  to  graduate,  why  not  make  the  very  best  of  marginal  analysis, 
maximization,  scarcity,  general  equilibrium,  supply  and  demand,  and  all  the 
rest  of  that ? 


'The  Emergence  of  Manpower  Policy"  (Garth  L.  Mangum) 


To  the  average  citizen,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  War  on  Poverty 
are  probably  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  the  larger  issue  of  manpower  policy. 
Garth  Mangum,  as  former  Executive  Director  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Manpower,  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  administration  of  the  various 
manpower  programs  introduced  during  the  1960's.  In  THE  EMERGENCE  OF 
MANPOWER  POLICY,  he  evaluates  each  manpower  program  based  on  his  own 
investigation  or  on  his  synthesis  of  the  examinations  of  others. 

Professor  Mangum's  work  is  the  first  to  appear  with  a  succinct  history  of 
manpower  policy  in  the  United  States  from  the  immigration  policies  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  through  the  beginning  demands  for  skilled  industrial  manpower 
about  the  time  of  World  War  I,  the  worker  welfare  concerns  of  the  1930's,  the 
manpower  stringencies  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  GI  Bill  and  the  Sputnik- 
sparked  race  to  produce  scientific  and  technical  manpower  in  the  1950's,  to  the 
policies  of  the  present  time.  He  sees  the  emerging  policy  as  a  dual  thread  con- 
cerned both  with  the  development  and  use  of  manpower  as  an  economic  resource 
and  with  employment  as  a  source  not  only  of  income,  but  of  status  for  workers 
and  their  families.  You'll  want  to  read  this  number  one  book  on  the  number  one 
issue  confronting  us  today. 


Tournament      Debate      at 
Suffolk     University 


by  Joan  Hess  ion 

Three  members  of  the  debate  team, 
along  with  their  coach,  Mr.  Welsh,  tra- 
veled to  Suffolk  University  in  Boston  for 
speaking  events  during  the  first  week- 
end of  April  vacation. 

Jerry  Etheridge,  registered  as  ori- 
ginal orator,  spokeonpollution--atimely 
subject  coinciding  with  Earth-day,  and, 
incidently,  the  decision  of  the  biology 
department  to  study  ecology  in  the  Fresh- 
man biology  course  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester. 


Joe  Solomito  and  Joan  Hession  went 
to  the  tournament  as  extemporaneous 
speakers.  Topics  for  the  speeches  in- 
cluded "Does  nudity  in  the  theater  serve 
any  dramatic  purpose?"  and  "A  woman's 
place  is  in  the  home." 

The  two  day  tournament  also  included 
regular  debate  rounds  on  the  national 
topic,  "Resolved:That  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment should  grant  annually  a  spe- 
cific percentage  of  its  income  tax  re- 
venue to  the  state  governments." 
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Drinan  HQ 

As   part  of  the  local  observation  of 

Face-off  .  .  . 

Your    vote     is     needed 

Law  Day,  Friday,  May  1,  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  noted  lawyer  and  Dean  of  the 
Boston  College  Law  School,  will  formally 
open  his  Fitchburg  campaign  head- 
quarters at  20  Putnam  Stree.  Father  Dri- 
nan, a  Jesuit  priest,  will  make  a  brief 
address  on  the  topic,  "Law  Day,  1970, 
and  What  It  Means  Today."  The  candi- 
date, who  is  seeking  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  has  served  for 
three  years  as  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  and  has 
held  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  since  1962. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Nash,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  who  is  serving 
as  Drinan  Co-ordinator  for  this  area, 
Father  Drinan  will  be  at  the  headquarters 
from  2:30  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  on  Friday, 
and  would  like  to  meet  personally  his 
many  friends  from  the  Fitchburg  State 
College  campus  after  the  conclusion  of 
his  brief  address.  Dean  Nash  reports 
that  coffee  and  doughnuts  will  be  served. 
Any  full  time  after  May  1,  or  in  the 
general  campaign  itself  as  a  volunteer, 
should  report  to  the  headquarters  or 
contact  Dean  Nash  himself. 

Students  may  also  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  United  States  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  former  candidate  for  pre- 
sident in  1968,  has  undertaken  the  res- 
ponsibility of  fund  raiser  for  Father  Dri- 
nan's  campaign,  and  will  be  in  Boston 
on  May  2  to  address  a  fifty  dollar  per 
couple  rally  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton. 


On  Friday  night,  March  20,  a  person 
or  persons  unlawfully  entered  the  room 
of  a  Herlihy  Hall  resident  and  ran- 
sacked it;  maliciously  destroying  said 
resident's  personal  property.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  letter  feel  that  if  you  dis- 
like this  resident  to  the  point  where 

.words  or  actions  seem  necessary,  then 
you  should  deal  directly  with  that  per- 
son and  not  commit  such  underhanded 

•crimes  as  vandalism  on  his  property. 
Your  actions  will  result  in  a  rather 
steep  cleaning  bill  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  work  on  the  part  of  his  roommate 
and  himself  in  repainting  their  room's 
walls  and  ceiling. 

Furthermore,  we  would  like  to  say 
that  if  you  had  the  b....  to  do  it  then 
have  the  courage  and  the  intestinal  for- 
titude of  a  man  and  not  a  boy  to  admit 
your  crimes. 
VANDALS  TAKE  NOTICE! 


Signed, 


David  Erickson 

Frank  Siragusa 

Clifford  Hakim 

John  Strange 

Mark  "Pumpkin"  Leonard 

Jack  Fitzgerald 

Mike  Kenney 

Dick  Sharkey 


Pet©  Johnson 


In  a  few  days  you  will  be  electing  the 
Editor-in-Chief  of  next  year's  student 
newspaper,  be  it  "The  Cycle"  or  other- 
wise. Is  it  enough  to  say  that  or  does 
this  election  go  beyond  the  simple  filling 
of  a  position? 

This  year's  "Cycle"  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  read  and  reprinted  stu- 
dent newspapers  in  the  area.  It  has  striv- 
ed  to  address  itself  to  a  more  varied 
readership,  realizing  that  you  students 
are  not  the  only  people  who  peruse  its 
contents.  It  is,  however,  aimed  to  inform 
the  student  body  primarily  and  has  been 
successful  in  doing  this.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  to  inform  means  to  offer 
to  you  an  eight  page  "Up  and  Coming" 
and  let  you  know  who's  doing  what  on 
this  campus.  Those  people  have  ignored 
a  major  facet  of  that  job  of  informing- - 
telling  WHY.  "The  Cycle"  has  not  and 
will  not  ignore  that  responsibility  to 
you. 

Next  year  will  be  one  of  FSC's  big- 
gest years  as  far  as  the  "Cycle"  is 
concerned.  Along  with  your  studentnews- 
paper  you  will  receive  the  national  stu- 
dent magazine  "Amerika"  and  the  local 
cultural  tabloid,  "perspective."  You 
cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed   student    bodies    in    the    state. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  have  dedicated 
myself  over  the  past  semester.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  I  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  elected  next  week.  It  can  be  done  but 
first  I  need  your  vote. 


Joe  Patuleia 

FSC  like  all  campuses  has  problems. 
Most  of  these  can  be  corrected,  cured 
or  eliminated  by  one  of  the  problems 
itself.  The  communication  gap.  There  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  '  'no  one  knows 
what's  going  on"  on  the  campus.  This 
may  account  for  lack  of  school  spirit 
at  times,  poorly  attended  functions  or 
simply  some  of  the  unorganization  on 
the  campus. 

The  "Cycle"  as  campus  newspaper  is 
the  tool  that  can  correct  this  problem. 
It  is  the  only  tool  that  can  correct  this 
problem.  A  newspaper  that  tells  what's 
going  on  and  is  up  to  date  on  facts 
and  issues  which  concern  the  students 
is  a  must. 

I  will  be  a  senior  next  year.  After 
three  years  on  this  campus,  I  believe 
I  can  help  correct  some  of  these  pro- 
blems as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Cycle. 
I  believe  that  once  the  communications 
problem  is  solved,  it  will  make  way  for 
the  solving  of  other  problems. 

No  editor,  of  course  can  do  it  alone, 
who  ever  gets  elected  needs  YOUR 
SUPPORT.  This  is  a  school  newspaper, 
and  as  many  students  should  be  involved 
in  it  as  possible.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  too  much  help. 

VOTE  PATULEIA  and  end  our  campus 
slogan  "I  didn't  know  about  it." 


by  Sue  Tieuli 


Cashing  checks  on  this  campus  has 
always  been  a  problem.  I  questioned  Mrs. 
Lavoie  in  the  Business  Office  on  this 
matter. 

She  states.  "We  have  no  facilities  here 
for  it.  All  money  on  hand  is  state  money 
which  goes  back  to  the  State  treasury 
each  week.  No  one  can  cash  checks  with 
State  money." 

She  also  said  that  before  the  book- 
store was  a  private  enterprise,  one  was 
able  to  cash  checks  there,  but  now  it  is 
up  to  the  management  of  the  store.  The 
Commuter's  Cafe  is  also  a  private  en- 
terprise. 


Socialist's 
Conference 


Young  socialists  throughout  New  Eng- 
land will  gather  in  Boston  over  the  May 
Day  weekend,  May  1-3,  to  attend  the  New 
England  Socialist  Educational  Confe- 
rence at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
The  conference  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  the  largest, 
fastest  growing  socialist  youth  organiza- 
tion in  the  country. 

The  conference  will  open  on  Friday 
evening  with  a  talk  by  Frank  Lovell, 
labor   staff  writer  for  the  Militant,  on 
"Will  Labor  Explode  During  the  1970's?" 

Saturday's  sessions  will  begin  in  the 
morning  with  a  speech  by  Dick  Roberts, 
expert  on  Marxist  Economics,  on  "The 
Inflation  and  Nixon's  War  Program." 
"Israel:  Socialist,  Progressive  or  Im- 
perialist?" is  the  topic  of  Saturday  after- 
noon's talk  by  Jon  Rothschild,  National 
Committee  member  of  the  Yuong  So- 
cialist Alliance. 

Panels  and  workshops  on  the  antiwar 
movement,  Middleast,  Third  World  li- 
beration, women's  liberation  and  econo- 
mics will  be  held  in  the  late  afternoon. 
These  will  be  followed  by  a  party  in  the 
evening. 

The  final  day  of  the  conference  will 
begin  Sunday  morning  with  a  talk  on 
the  third  world  women' s  liberation  move- 
ment given  by  Maxine  Williams,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  YSA  active  in  black  women's 
liberation.  "Revolutionary  Strategy— 
Tasks  and  Perspectives  for  the  1970' s", 
a  talk  by  Peter  Camejo,  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Se- 
nate from  Massachusetts  will  wind  up  the 
conference. 

Registration  and  sessions  will  be  held 
in  Burr  B  at  Harvard  University.  The 
weekend  registration  fee  is  $2. 50  and  free 
housing  is  being  provided.  For  further 
information,  contact  the  YSA,  295  Hun- 
tington Ave.,  Room  307,  Boston,  Mass. 
(617)  536-6981. 
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OXFORD         Teachers  Bargain 


vs. 


FITCHBURG 


by   Joan   Hession 


Debaters  from  Oxford  University  in 
Great  Britain  came  to  Fitchburg  State 
College  on  the  evening  of  April  14., 
to  debate  the  topic  "Resolved:  That  it 
is  better  to  be  black  than  white."  Mr. 
Robert  Welsh,  speech  teacher  at  Fitch- 
burg State  and  coach  of  the  debate  team, 
introduced  the  speakers. 

The  Oxford  debaters  were  Mr.  Eric 
Par  sloe,  and  Mr.  Kevin  Pakenham.  Mr. 
Parsloe,  at  32  years  of  age,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  participants  in  the  Inter- 
national Debate  Program  in  recent  years. 
After  serving  for  almost  nine  years  in 
the  British  army,  Mr.  Parsloe  is  now 
a  modern  history  and  economics  major 
at  Oxford.  Mr.  Parsloe  has  many  achiev- 
ments  in  the  field  of  public  speaking. 
He  has  served  a  s  a  campaign  manager 
for  the  Labour  Party,  and  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Andover  Borough  Council, 
as  well  as  participating  in  the  national 
finals  in  British  debate  competition. 
Presently,  Mr.  Parsloe  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Labour  Party  Club  at  Ox- 
ford. Mr.  Kevin  Pakenham  is  22  years 
old,  and  son  of  Lord  Longford  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  holds  a  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  economics  from  Ox- 
ford. Like  his  colleague  Mr.  Parsloe, 
Mr.  Pakenham  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Labor  Party  C  lub  at  Oxford,  and  has 
participated  in  national  debate  compe- 
tition in  England.  Mr.  Parsloe  and  Mr. 
Pakenham  have  debated  at  thirty-two 
schools  in  America  as  a  part  of  the 
International  Debate  Program. 

Debater s-frem  Fitchburg  were  Joe  So- 
lomito  and  Jerry  Etheridge,  both  fresh- 
man. Joe  is  a  native  to  the  the  Fitch- 
burg area,  and  is  a  history  major. 
Jerry,  presently  from  Springfield,  has 
had  much  serious  experience  in  debating 
and  is  a  math  major. 

Tthe  debate  progressed  well,  with  Ox- 
ford stating  the  Affirmative  case;  Fitch- 
burg the  negative.  Although  the  debate 
was  not  formally  judged,  those  in  the 
audience  were  encouraged  to  voice  their 
opinions.  For  those  who  have  never  par- 
ticipated in  a  debate,  or  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  debate  procedure,  this  event 
provided  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
debate  team  is  all  about. 


Film  Series 

by  Karen  Heil 


The  Cultural  Events  Committee  pre- 
sented their  second  film  of  the  series 
entitled  "The  400  Blows"  by  Francois 
Truffaut. 

The  movie  was  a  moving  story  of  a 
young  boy,  Antoine,  turned  outcast.  Not 
loved  by  his  parents  at  home  or  wanted 
by  his  teachers  at  school,  he  sinks  into 
a  private  and  fugitive  existence  that  leads 
him  to  reform  school. 

Life  at  the  reform  school  is  regimented 
and  lacking  in  human  warmth,  which 
Antoine  longs  for.  After  being  assaulted 
many  times,  even  by  his  mother  on  her 
visits  to  the  school,  he  finds  a  chance 
to  escape.  Pursued  by  the  guards,  he 
makes  his  way  to  the  water' s  edge  where 
he  pauses,   feet  in  the  water,  trapped. 

The  movie  ends  in  a  still  photograph 
of   the    boy    at   the    edge  of  the   sea. 

This  film  has  won  many  awards  includ- 
ing the  Cannes  Film  Festival  in  1959  and 
was  the  winner  of  the  New  York  Critic's 
Award. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  number  of 
students  will  take  advantage  of  this  film 
series.  The  next  film  will  be  shown  this 
Saturday  night. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. -Central  Michi- 
gan University  professors  have  negotiat- 
ed the  first  contract  by  a  local  asso- 
ciation of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation with  a  four -year  college  or  uni- 
versity. It  is  only  the  second  such  con- 
tract in  the  nation. 

The  40-page  collective  bargaining 
agreement  provides  for  an  average  sa- 
lary increase  in  excess  of  12  per  cent 
and  a  number  of  unique  features  which 
may  set  trends  in  all  higher  education 
negotiation,  according  to  Ralphs.  Chese- 
brough,  director  of  NEA's  National  So- 
ciety of  Professors  (NSP). 

One  of  the  unique  features  is  a  commit- 
tee structure  which  provides  equal  re- 
presentation from  the  association  and  the 
administration.  The  committees  will 
study  various  problems  which  may  be 
brought  up  by  either  the  professors  or 
the  administration.  Their  findings  will 
then  be  made  available  to  the  faculty 
and  administration  bargaining  teams 
when  those  teams  meet  to  negotiate  fu- 
ture agreements. 

Robert  C.  Waltmire,  Michigan  State 
University  professor  who  headed  the  fa- 
culty negotiation  committee,  said  that  the 
faculty  petitioned  the  university  for  the 
bargaining  rights.  He  said  the  faculty 
first  presented  the  administration  with  a 
proposal  of  67  pages.  During  the  following 
11  sessions  of  two-  to  four-hour  dura- 
tion, the  administration  presented  coun- 
terproposals. Both  sides  then  agreed  to 
marathon  sessions  which  terminated  in 
late  March  after  six  consecutive  days 
and  over  53  hours  at  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble. 

The  local  association,  which  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Michigan  Higher  Educa- 
tion Association,  a  unit  of  the  Michigan 
education  Association,  and  NEA's  NSP, 
bargained  the  contract  for  all  547  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Michigan  University 
faculty,  who  range  from  instructors  to 
full  professors,  including  department 
chairmen. 

Other  contract  negotiation  if  occuring 
in  New  Jersey,  where  the  six  state 
college  faculty  associations  are  also 
affiliates  of  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessors. 


French 

Comedy 


"Les  Societaires"  A  Repertory  Com- 
pany of  French  Theater  will  present 
La  Comedie  Francaise  An  Evening  of 
French  Comedy,  on  May  10,  1970  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Maison  Francaise  of 
Assumption  College. 

The  program  comprises  three  sec- 
tions, each  devoted  to  a  major  period 
of  French  comedy. 

Opening  the  program  is  Mokiere. 
Three  scenes  will  be  presented  from  his 
finest  comedies.  Le  Malade  Imaginaire, 
Le  Tartuffe  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  Mo- 
liere  remains  supreme  in  the  field  of 
comedy.  As  his  300th  anniversary  is 
approaching,  it  is  fitting  that  he  open 
the  program. 

Mon  Ismenie  by  Labiche  represents  the 
19th  century  of  French  comedy.  Labiche 
excells  in  this  comic  portrayal  of  the 
moeurs    and    manners    of    the  period. 

Pique -Nique  en  Campagne  by  Fernan- 
do Arrabal  represents  contemporary 
comedy.  Arrabal  has  skillfully  blended 
reality  with  the  absurd  to  create  a  sur- 
realistic comedy  marked  by  anti-war 
sentiments. 

This  is  the  first  season  of  Repertory 
theater  for  the  company  whose  members 
are  teachers  and  graduate  students  from . 
Boston  and  Worcester.  "Les  Socie- 
taires" is  the  only  established  group 
in  the  area  devoted  to  French  theater. 

The  program  will  begin  at  8:00  p.m, 
is  the  Salle  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  in  the 
Maison  Francaise  of  Assumption  Col- 
lege. It  is  open  to  the  public  free  of 
charge. 


This  Week  in  Review 


by   Pumlcin   and   Frank 


—  Boston  Bruins  !  Stanley  cup  here  we  come! 

--  Lief  and  Pumpkin  get  lost  on  median  strip  on  Route  3 

--  Frank  moves  to  Bigelow  Street 

— Gary  finds  new  use  for  College  I.D.'s 

—Chub  is  learning  how  to  shift, 

--Steve  is  on  starvation  diet 

--Wayne  Cashman  becomes  Bruin's  super  star! 

--Dorm  food  to  improve.. .now  everything  will  be  cooked! 

--Dick  and  Bill  make  new  sitting  arrangements  on  the  beach. 

— Wild  man  Kenney  makes  his  own  scrambled  eggs 

--Fitzy  and  Mike  are  juniors  at  Bowling  Green  (Imagine  that,  Fitz!) 

--Miss  Matson  receives  an  academy  award  for  her  part  in  a  recent  motion  picture, 

"They  Eat  Horses,  Don't  They?" 
--Ratso  becomes  the  new  Galloping  gourmet 
--Kennedy  Compound  invaded  by  drunken  F.S.C   vacationists. 
--Well,  John,  we  hear  that  Milwaukee  will  never  be  the  same! 
--Lightbulb  theives  strike  again  (  give  us  a  break,  guys!) 
—I.  A.  students  build  an  ark  in  wake  of  wet  vacation 
—Our  Boy  Tony  Curtis  to  leave  the  "unhooked  generation". 
--Scott  finds  happiness  with  Gerry  Cheevers 
--Mike  has  birthday  and  can  now  show  I.D.'s 
--Ralph  agrees  that  gentlemen  prefer  blondes  (you  stud!) 
--Second  Floor  under  water;  Franco  sleeps  through. 
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Senior 


Class 


Meeting 


The  last  Senior  class  meeting  before 
the  class  luau  was  held  on  April  9 
at  1:00  in  Weston  Ajditorium.  There  were 
a  considerable  number  of  interested  se- 
niors present  yet  the  attendance  was  still 
minimal. 

It  was  announced  by  President  Mc- 
Namara  that  the  dead-line  for  ordering 
caps  and  gowns  was  Friday,  April  17. 
The  rental  fee  for  the  traditional  black 
gowns  was  $14;  $10  of  which  is  to  be 
reimbursed  when  the  gowns  are  returned. 
The  College  Bookstore  handles  the  or- 
dering. 

The  Senior  Class  Luau  will  take  place 
Thursday,  May7attheLeoministerElks. 
Dress  is  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  The  tickets  for  the  meal  and 
the  dance  will  be  sold  for  $4;  tickets 
for  the  dance  alone  are  $1.  The  meal, 
catered  by  Kendall  Catering,  begins  at 
7:00,  the  dance  at  8:00.  Only  Seniors 
and/or  wives,  husbands,  fiancees,  will 
be  admitted.  Tickets  will  be  distributed 
by  a  number  of  students  whose  names 
are  listed  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

The  decoration  committee  consists  of: 
Ann  O'Brien,  Sue  Oliva,  Maggie  Savery, 
Carol  Soares,  and  Kathy  McVarthy. 

Graduation  will  be  taking  place  at 
4:00  in  the  Wallace  Civic  Center  on  June 
10.  As  of  yet  there  is  no  speaker.  At 
present  six  tickets  will  allotted  to  each 
senior. 

A  written  vote  for  College  Marshall 
was  taken  and  the  election  of  Claire 
Sullivan  was  announced. 

Class  Day,  May  14,  was  also  announced 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  Class  Will 
will  be  read  at  the  Class  Party  in  King's 
Corner  that  night  instead  of  as  a  part 
of  the  award  ceremony.  This  party  will 
also  be  seniors  only  and  tickets  will 
be$l. 

People  who  were  asked  to  contribute 
sayings  for  the  Class  Will  are:  Dick 
Barry  (I. A.),  Sue  Oliva,  Mary  Healy 
(El.  Ed.),  Jim  Beauregard  (History), 
Joanne  Greene,  Elaine  Avery  (Biology), 
Marilyn  Kloza,  J.  Pietrsiak  (Nursing), 
Bill  Benson  (Med.  Ttech.). 
Note:  All  sororites  and  fratenities  are 
asked  to  reply. 

The   meeting  was  adjourned  at  2:00. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Marilyn  Kloza 
Senior  Class  Secretary 
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FOR  SALE:  Gibson  guitar,  model  B-15 
One  yr.  old.  Few  scratches  and  nicks 
but  perfect  neck,  sound,  resonance.  - 
New:  $130.00.  Now:  $85.00.  If  interested 
leave  name  and  box  number  in  "Cycle" 
box,  Thompson  Hall  mailroom 


Advertising  Rates 

$1.25  per  column  inch  for  both  class- 
ified and  business  ads. 

Special  Rates: 

Full-page $70.00* 

Half -page $35.00* 

Quarter-page $17.50* 

Advertising  deadline  is  seven  '7)  days 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 

•For  space  preference  add  $5.00. 


Teach-in  on 

Religion 

by   Joan   Hess  ion 


Dr.  Browning's  students  in  introduc- 
tory sociology  recently  attended  a  teach- 
in  on  religion,  held  in  the  commuters' 
cafeteria.  Invited  speakers  were  Father 
Richard  Correlli,  of  St.  Bernards',  Fa- 
ther Francis  Goguen,  St.  Anthony's  Pa- 
rish, Rabbi  Harold  Roth,  of  Fitchburg, 
and  Reverend  Donald  Overlock,  pastor 
at  the  Rollstone  Cpngregational  Church 
in  Fitchburg. 

Many  students  became  actively  in- 
volved in  discussions  with  the  speakers, 
and  many  contemporary  issues  of  con- 
flict within  the  religions  represented, 
as  well  as  organized  religion  in  gene- 
ral, were  discussed.  Student  speakers  on 
the  topic  "the  role  of  religion  in  to- 
day's society"  included  Mrs.  Maynes, 
and  Steven  Kinney.  Both  speakers  brought 
out  the  point  that  religion  should  be 
closely  associated  with  reality,  and 
should  be  all-encompassing. 


Freshman- 
Junior 


Weekend 


The  Freshmen  and  Junior  classes  are 
sponsoring  a  concert  and  dance  this 
weekend.  The  dance  is  Friday  night 
May  1,  from  7-12  in  the  gym.  Music 
will  be  provided  by  the  Paul  Wayne  Duet 
and  the  Vibratons.  The  Paul  Wayne  Duet 
play  on  the  Cape  and  their  music  brings 
back  sounds  from  the  1950' s.  This  is 
the  same  group  which  played  for  Home- 
coming. The  Vibratons  played  at  the 
Winter  Carnival  Ball  and  at  the  Junior 
Class  Party.  A  concert  featuring  Li- 
vingston Taylor  will  be  held  in  Weston 
Auditorium  Sunday  night,  May  3,  at  8 p.m. 
Livingston  Taylor  is  the  brother  of  re- 
cording star  James  Taylor  who  records 
for  Warner  Brothers.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a  bass  player  and  does  folk  and  blues 
music  and  some  of  his  brother's  songs. 
He  performs  out  of  Boston  and  the  Cape 
and  is  currently  doing  an  album  with 
Atlantic  Records. 

The  entire  cost  of  these  events  amounts 
to  $1300.  It  will  be  payed  by  the  Fresh- 
men and  Junior  classes  so  both  the  dance 
and  concert  are  free.  Saturday  night 
the  Cultural  Events  Committee  is  spon- 
soring  a  movie  in  Weston  Auditorium. 


Students— 
6  issues 
for  $3.00 


SchooL 


Send  payment  to:  Box  C,  Stanford,  Ca  94305 


2202 


There  has  been  a  state  of  emergen- 
cy in  Berkeley  for  the  last  two  days 
with  no  foreseeable  and  in  sight.  There 
have  been  more  than  60  kidnappings 
(arrests)  with  ransoms  (bail)  set  as  high 
as  $28,000  an  totalling  an  astronomical 
sum  approaching  one-half  million 
dollars.  Uncountable  heads  and  bodies 
have  been  smashed,  and  the  repression 
is  just  beginning.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  financial  help  to  defray 
the  outrageous  bail  and  legal  defense 
costs.  The  meager  funds  available  here 
have  been  exhausted.  Next  week,  evic- 
tions from  the  Berkeley  Tenant's  Union 
rent  strike  are  beginning  and  more  bread 
is  need  for  the  defense  of  the  evicted 
tenants  and  possible  busts  around  our 
attempts  to  keep  people  from  being  evict- 
ed. Help  us  get  our  defense  together! 
Send  as  much  money  as  you  possibly 
can  to  the  People's  Office,  1925  Grove, 
Berkeley,  California,  94704.  Make  all 
checks  payable  to  People's  Park  Legal 
Defense  Funds.  Free  the  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Berkeley!  FREE  ALL  PO- 
LITICAL PRISONERS! 


Positive 

Teaching 


The  results  of  an  experiment  in  a 
California  school  dramatically  support 
the  theory  that  IQ  is  not  fixed  and  can 
be  increased,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  current  issue  of  Family  Circle  Ma- 
gazine. The  principle  involved  is  called 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  --  the  idea  that 
expecting  a  result  can  cause  the  result. 

Teachers  at  Spruce  School  in  San 
Francisco  were  told  that  Harvard  had 
devised  a  special  'est  that  could  fore- 
cast whether  or  not  a  child  was  about 
to  bloom  academically.  Actually,  there 
was  no  such  test,  and  the  students  were 
just  given  a  standard  IQ  test  for  the 
purposes  of  the  experiment.  The  'bloo- 
mers' were  chosen  entirely  at  random. 

All  the  pupils  were  retested  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  those  tagged  as 
spurters  had  indeed  done  better  as  a 
whole  than  the  rest  of  their  classmates, 
most  particularly  in  the  first  and  second 
grades;  this  suggests  that  it  is  the 
youngest  students  who  are  most  affected 
by  a  change  in  the  teachers'  expecta- 
tions of  them. 

The  teachers  involved  in  this  study 
claim  they  didn't  give  special  attention 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupils  singled 
out  as  'bloomers',  but  the  evidence 
strongly  indicates  that,  however  subtle 
and  unconscious,  the  teachers  did  indeed 
convey  what  they  expected  from  the  se- 
lected students.  At  the  basis  of  the  tea- 
cher-expectation theory  is  the  concept 
of  the  movable  IQ.  Obviously,  no  anti- 
cipation by  the  teacher  could  have  any 
major  impact  on  pupils  if  intelligence 
was  fixed. 

As  the  Family  Circle  article  points 
out,  the  premise  involved  is  not  new. 
It  is  part  of  folk  wisdom  that  optimism 
will  improve  success  in  almost  anything 
one  does,  and  that,  conversely,  pessi- 
mism will  depress  opportunities.  It  is 
almost  equally  accepted  that  our  expec- 
tations of  one  another  can  exert  similar 
influence.  Although  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion still  needs  to  be  given  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  power  of  positive 
teaching  cannot  be  underestimated. 


YOGA  LESSONS 
Monday  &  Friday    7  pm 

Donation  $2.00 
Call  345-1782 

8  -  11  ;30  am 

or  after  6  pm. 


HELP  WANTED:  Signmaker  for  down- 
town Fitchburg  dept.  store.  Summer  plus. 
Independent  hours  and  easy  work  offers 
$1.70  per  hour  beginning  June  1st.  If 
interested,  contact  "Cycle." 


FREE 

Sheraton    Hotel 

& 
Cinema    Theater 

DISCOUNT  CARDS   AVAILABLE 
IN  SGA  OFFICE 

Savings  up  to  30% 
Sponsored  by  Commuters  Board 
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BASEBALL 


FITCHBURG     3 


by   Mike  Kurgan 

WESTFIELD         6 

The  Fitchburg  Falcon  baseball  team  opened  their  season  on  Saturday  April 
11  facing  Westfield  at  Crocker  Field  in  Fitchburg.  Jerry  Erban,  the  leading  pit- 
cher on  the  squad  last  year,  started  for  the  home  nine.  The  Falcons  jumped  into 
an  early  lead  but  fell  to  Westfield  6-3,  with  Erban  getting  his  first  loss  of  the 
season.  Greg  Picucci,  a  freshman,  had  2-hits  to  lead  the  Falcon  attack.  Bernie 
DiPasquale  had  a  triple  and  Peter  Breton,  a  four-year  man  chipped  in  with  a 
double. 

123456789rh 
Westfield  00000231068 
F.S.C.         11000010035 


FITCHBURG      9 


KEENE     4 


Fitchburg,  bouncing  back  from  an  opening  season  loss,  again  grabbed  an  early 
lead  and  beat  Keene  State  at  Doyle  Field  in  Leominster.  John  Hannon,  a  first 
year  player,  came  on  in  relief  of  John  St.  Germain  and  pitched  five  shutout  innings 
to  nail  down  the  victory.  The  Falcons  banged  out  9  hits;  two  each  by  Pete  Breton 
and  Dick  Ingemie  (  a  freshman).  Ingemie's  were  both  doubles.  Dave  Kiernan, 
the  leading  hitter  on  the  team  last  year  with  a  .449  average,  hit  a  long  home-run. 
Rounding  out  the  Fitchburg  hitting,  Bernie  DiPasquale  had  a  triple  and  Dave 
Reid  and  John  Hannon  each  had  a  double. 

123456789rh 
Keene         10120000047 
F.S.C.         43000200099 

WORCESTER      5  FITCHBURG   5 

Worcester  and  Fitchburg  battled  to  five  all  tie  in  a  9-inning  game  called  be- 
cause of  darkness  at  Worcester.  Jerry  Erban,  started  for  Fitchburg  and  gave  up 
10-hits  and  5  runs  in  his  9-innings  of  pitching.  The  DiPasquale  brothers,  Mike 
and  Bernie,  came  through  with  clutch  hits  in  the  9th  inning  to  gain  the  tie. 
Dave  Kiernan  rapped  out  three-hits,  including  two  doubles.  Bernie  (Boomer) 
had  two  hits  as  did  Mike.  Dick  Ingemie  also  had  a  double. 
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FITCHBURG     2  BRIDGEWATER   0 

(17   innings) 

Fitchburg  traveled  to  Bridgewater  on  Saturday  April  18  hoping  to  play  a  double- 
header  (each  game  7  innings),  but  ended  up  playing  a  marathon  17  inning  game  and 
came  out  on  top  2-0.  The  game  turned  in  to  an  early  pitching  dual  with  John  St. 
Germain  on  the  mound  for  the  Falcons.  He  went  13  strong  innings  giving  up  no 
runs  and  yielding  just  50-hits.  He  was  relieved  by  John  Hannon,  who  pitched  the 
remaining  4-innings  to  gain  his  second  victory  of  the  year.  Bernie  DiPasquale 
came  through  again  and  drove  in  both  runs  in  the  17th  inning  with  a  long  double 
to  right  center.  Greg  Picucci  aided  the  cause  with  3-hits. 
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EASTERN   CONN.     4  FITCHBURG      2 

In  a  rain- shortened  game  at  the  E.C.S.C.  field,  Fitchburg  fell  to  Eastern  Con- 
necticut 4-2.  Jerry  Erban,  suffered  his  second  loss  of  the  season  and  was  still 
looking  for  his  first  win.  Fitchburg  had  only  four  hits  with  Pete  Sardelis  a  four 
year  man  having  the  only  extra  base  hit  a  double. 
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FITCHBURG     4  UNITY      T 

FITCHBURG     3  UNITY     1 

Fitchburg,  looking  to  better  hits  2-2  record,  took  on  Unity  College  at  Crocker 
Field  on  Saturday  April  25.  Steve  Hancock,  starting  for  the  Falcons,  pitched 
a  fine  game,  but  needed  last  inning  relief  help  from  John  St.  Germain  to  gain 
his  first  victory.  He  also  banged  out  two-hits.  Bernie  and  Mike  DiPasquale  each 
had  a  double. 

In  the  second  game,  freshman  Tom  Lazour  started  but  was  relieved  by  Jerry 

Erban  in  the  third  with  the  bases-loaded.  Erban  pitched  out  of  trouble  and  gained 

his   first  victory  of  the   season  as  Fitchburg  swept  the  doubleheader  3-1.  Pete 

Sardelis  had  two-hits  in  the  game  and  Dave  Kiernan  had  four  RBI's  for  the  day. 

1st  game 
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Unity 
F.S.C. 
2nd  game 


Unity 
F.S.C. 
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The  Remaining  Schedule 


The  team  having  a  4-2 
and  many  more  wins  to 
so  far   has  been   very 
play  for   someone  else 
if  possible. 


April  28 

Tues. 

Worcester 

H* 

April  30 

Thurs. 

Salem 

A 

May  2 

Sat. 

Boston 

H 

May  4 

Mon. 

Westfield 

A 

May  7 

Thurs 

E.C.S.C. 

H 

May  9 

Sat. 

North  Adams 

A* 

May  11 

Mon. 

Rhode  Island 

H 

May  14 

Thurs. 

New  Hampshire 

H 

May  16 

Sat. 

Curry 

A* 

recordtodate,  is  looking  forward  to  many  exciting  games 
improve  on  last  years  10-6  record.  The  school  support 
small,  probably  due  to  vacation.  The  team  would  like  to 
but  themselves,  so  PLEASE  attend  the  remaining  gaves 


1:00 

3:00 

1:00 

3:00 

3:00 

1:00 

3:00 

3:00 

1:00 


TRACK 


The  FSC  track  team,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Coach  Settele  and  Asst.  Coach 
Amburggi,  has  defeated  a  grand  total 
of  twelve  teams.  They  are  without  a 
loss. 

This  past  Tuesday  a  meet  took  place, 
with  Fitchburg  scoring  74  points,  Gorham 
State  43,  and  Plymouth  31.  During  Thurs- 
day's meet  Fitchburg  gained  94,  Nichols 
75  and  Bridgewater  20.  Saturday's  meet 
resulted  in  another  Fitchburg  victory. 
FSC  had  79,  Worcester  42,  Keene  State 
26,  and  Westfield  25. 

John  Lewis  scored  25  1/4  points  in 
the  Nichols -Bridgewater  meet  and 
scored  points    against  Worcester, 

Westfield  and  Keene.  He  captured  first 
place  in  four  events  at  both  meets, 
winning  the  high  jump,  long  jump,  triple 
jump,  and  100  yard  dash.  To  date  he 
is  undefeated  in  the  100  yard  dash  and 
high  jump.  This  is  equivalent  to  hitting 
four  home  runs  in  baseball  or  scoring 
four  goals  in  hockey. 

Joe  Rosado  is  undefeated  in  the  440 
and  also  consistently  places  in  the  high 
jump,  long  jump,  and  220.  Joe  also  runs 
anchor  man  on  the  usually  triumphant 
relay  team.  Joe  Rosado  and  John  Lewis 


usually  compete  in,  and  dominate,  be- 
tween eight  to  ten  events  during  a  track 
meet.  They  are  the  team's  high  scorers. 
Captain  Leo  Corriveau  is  the  leading 
scorer  in  the  weight  events,  averaging 
11  points  every  meet.  Other  big  scores 
are: 

Robert  Meahan  in  the  880  and  relay. 
Bob  Purcell  in  the  one  and  two  mile 
events. 

Ron  Rosado  in  the  100,  220,  high  jump, 
long  jump,  and  triple  jump. 
John  Waksmonski  in  the  discuss. 
Steven  Finneron  in  the  javelin  and  440 
hurdles. 

Dick  Burns  in  120  Yard  hurdles  and  440 
hurdles. 

Steven  Thibeault  in  the  1/2  mile  and 
mile. 

Marty  Sivula  in  the  shot  put,  discuss, 
and  javelin. 

Leo  Piro  in  the  long  jump  and  high  jump. 
John  Crowley  -  "THE  POLE  VAULT" 
Bob  Potcie  in  the  hurdles  and  The  Vault. 
John  Waksmonski:  discuss  at  131'  7" 
John  Crowley:  Pole  Vault  at  12' 2 
Dick  Burns:  440  hurdles  in  62  seconds. 


NEW  RECORDS  ESTABLISHED  BY  OUR 

TRACK  MEN: 
John  Waksmonski:   discuss   at  131    7" 
John    Crowley:    Pole   Vault  at  12'   2" 
Dick  Burns:  440  hurdles  in  62  seconds. 


Totals  for  the 

Year  as 

of 

April 

25 

NAME 

P.  Sardelis 

G 
7 

abR 
26  4 

H 
5 

PO 

18 

A 
1 

E 
1 

2B  3B  HR  RBI  SB  SAC  HBP  BB 

2     n    n     n      22       05 

K 
5 

AVERAGE 
.192 

P.  Breton 

7 

24 

3 

5 

67 

2 

2 

1 

0 

o 

1 

i 

0 

0 

6 

4 

.208 

D.  Kiernan 

7 

27 

6 

6 

10 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

7 

3 

0 

2 

3 

8 

.222 

B.  DiPasquale 

7 

29 

3 

6 

10 

14 

3 

3 

2 

o 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

.207 

M.  DiPasquale 

7 

22 

3 

5 

7 

30 

2 

1 

0 

o 

4 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

.227 
.291 
.375 
.200 
.250 
.000 
.000 
.500 
.000 
.090 
.143 
.000 
.500 
.000 
.000 
1.000 

G.  Picucci 

7 

24 

5 

7 

9 

19 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

5 

D.  Ingemie 

7 

16 

0 

6 

8 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

D.  Reid 
B.  Kane 
J.  Rano 

6 
3 

0 

15 

4 
0 

1 
0 
0 

3 
1 

0 

5 
2 
0 

4 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

o 

3 
0 

o 

0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

3 

2 
0 

1 
2 
0 

R.  Therrien 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

P.  Richards 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C.  Taylor 
J.    Erban 

0 
4 

0 
11 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
4 

J.  St.  Germain 
S.  Brown 

3 

0 

7 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

J.  Hannon 
T.  Lazour 

2 
1 

4 
0 

1 

0 

2 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

N.  Nicastro 
S.  Hancock 

0 

3 

0 
2* 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

TOTALS 

7 

23128 

50 

141 

86 

13 

15   2 

1 

25 

14 

7 

2 

39 

50 

.217 

*  0  leads  the  team 

G-  Games 

AB-  At  Bats 

R-  Runs 

H-  Hits 

PO-  Put  Outs 

A-  Assists 

E-  Errors 

2B-  Doubles 

3B-  Triples 

HR-  Home  Runs 

RBI-  Runs  Batted  In 

SB-  Stolen  Bases 

SAC-  Sacrifice 

HBP-  Hit  By  Pitch 

BB-  Base  on  Balls 

K-  Strikeouts 

♦DOUBLEHEADER 


From 

Third  Class  Mail 

TO 

